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This report describes some economic development efforts of 



the 32 tribal colleges and universities in the United States and Canada. 
Although the data needed for a comprehensive analysis of the economic impact 
of tribal colleges are not available, the report argues that the colleges 
affect local community development on many levels. Specific data from 
national sources, as well as examples from the tribal colleges and the 
reservations on which they are located, are used to illustrate these effects. 
In the first section, background is provided on the economic circumstances of 
American Indian reservations and the potential for postsecondary institutions 
to help. The second section looks at the impacts of tribal colleges in 
particular, including both direct economic effects such as expenditures, and 
long-term effects such as the development of increased skill levels and 
employment in the local workforce, encouragement of small business and 
entrepreneurship, and improvement of land use and agricultural activities. 
Because the colleges are at different stages of growth and exist in distinct 
economic landscapes, the range of their contributions to local development 
vary widely. Nevertheless, the tribal colleges are vital components of the 
process of building a foundation for future growth on Indian reservations and 
are strongly contributing to the economies of this nation's most 
disadvantaged areas. (Contains 94 references.) (TD) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



"With determination, many Native Americans are 
working to rekindle lost cultural values, restore a 
sense of community, and find practical solutions 
to the n eeds of th eir tri bal na ti ons . " 

— Paul Boyer, 1997 

C ontributing to the economic development of Ameri- 
can Indian reservations is an essential goal of Ameri- 
can Indian Tribal Colleges and Universities, unique institu- 
tions that were created over the last three decades to respond 
to the higher education needs of American Indians, espe- 
cially those living in geographically isolated areas. 1 Tribal 
Colleges combine the preservation of tribal history, culture, 
and traditions with academic preparation, vocational train- 
ing, and basic adult education. The development efforts of 
the 32 colleges in the United States and Canada are just one 
example of the vital roles they play in the local communi- 
ties they serve. (See Figure One.) 

In the past, most economic development initiatives on Indian 
reservations were devised and implemented by external 
agencies such as the federal government, and nearly all failed 
to bring about lasting change. To an extent, this failure was 
due to a lack of understanding of the structure of local 
economies, including inadequate infrastructure and 
widespread microenterprise. Within the context of the 
American Indian self-determination movement, tribes now 
are resolved to take control of their own economies (Boyer, 
1997). "American Indian tribes today shoulder more 
responsibility for their economic development than at any 
other point in this century" (Tootle, 1997, p. 100). This 
responsibility represents an opportunity for real progress, 



because research suggests that self-determination is vital to 
the success of development initiatives. Successful development 
depends on tribal sovereignty, and most cases of sustained 
economic development on American Indian reservations have 
involved the leadership of the tribe in making economic 
decisions, rather than outsiders (Cornell and Kalt, 1990). In 
addition, a strong link exists between cultural values and 
successful economic development efforts. Tribal Colleges are 
leaders in the development process because they are 
autonomous American Indian institutions that strengthen 
and encourage the preservation and integration of cultural 
traditions such as consensus-building, thereby ensuring the 
cultural relevance of the development process. 

This report — part of a series sponsored by the Tribal Col- 
lege Research and Database Initiative, a collaborative effort 
between the American Indian Higher Education Consor- 
tium (AIHEC) and the American Indian College Fund — 
describes some of the economic development efforts of the 
Tribal Colleges. Although the data needed to perform a com- 
prehensive analysis of the economic impact of Tribal Col- 
leges are not available, the report argues that the colleges 
affect local community development on many levels. Spe- 
cific data from national sources, as well as examples from 
the Tribal Colleges and the reservations on which they are 
located, are used to illustrate these effects. In the first sec- 
tion, background is provided on the economic circum- 
stances of Indian reservations and the potential for 
postsecondary institutions to help. The focus is then nar- 
rowed to the impacts of Tribal Colleges in particular, in- 
cluding both direct economic effects — such as expendi- 
tures — and long-term effects such as the development of 



As used in this report, the term Tribal Colleges” includes tribally controlled postsecondary institutions, as well as congressionally and federally 
chartered Indian colleges. 
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F igure One: Tribal Colleges in the United States 

State College(s) Reservation(s) Chartering Tribe(s) 



Reservation-based: 


Arizona (AZ) 


Dine College (formerly Navajo) 


Navajo Nation (also in part of NM and UT) 


Navajo Nation 


Michigan (Ml) 


Bay Mills Community College * 


Bay Mills (Ojibwa) Indian Community 


Bay Mills Indian Community 


Minnesota (MN) 


Fond du Lac Tribal 
and Community College 


Fond du Lac 
Indian Reservation 


Fond du Lac Band of 
Lake Superior Chippewa 




Leech Lake Tribal College 


Leech Lake Indian Reservation 


Leech Lake Tribal Council 




White Earth Tribal 
and Community Colllege 


White Earth 
Indian Reservation 


White Earth Reservation 
Tribal Council 


Montana (MT) 


Blackfeet Community College 


Blackfeet Reservation 


Blackfeet Tribal Business Council 




Dull Knife Memorial College 


Northern Cheyenne Reservation 


Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council 




Fort Belknap College 


Fort Belknap Reservation 


Gros Ventre and Assiniboine Tribes 




Fort Peck Community College 


Fort Peck Reservation 


Assiniboine and Sioux Tribes 




Little Big Horn College 


Crow Agency Reservation 


Crow Tribal Council 




Salish Kootenai College 


Flathead Reservation 


Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribal Council 




Stone Child College 


Rocky Boy Reservation 


Chippewa Cree Business Committee 


Nebraska (NE) 


Little Priest Tribal College 


Winnebago Nebraska Reservation 


Winnebago Tribe 




Nebraska Indian 
Community College 


Omaha and Santee Sioux Reservations (also 
Yankton Sioux Reservation in SD) 


Omaha Tribal Council, Santee Sioux Tribe, 
and Yankton Sioux Tribe 


North Dakota (ND) 


Cankdeska Cikana Community 
College (formerly Little Hoop) 


Devils Lake Sioux (Fort Totten) 
Indian Reservation 


Spirit Lake Sioux Tribal Council 




Fort Berthold Community 
College 


Fort Berthold Reservation 


Three Affiliated Tribes of the 
Arikara, Hidatsa, and Mandan 




Sitting Bull College 
(formerly Standing Rock) 


Standing Rock Reservation 
(also in part of SD) 


Standing Rock Sioux Tribe 




Turtle Mountain Community College 


Turtle Mountain Reservation 


Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewa 


South Dakota (SD) 


Cheyenne River Community College 


Cheyenne River Sioux Reservation 


Cheyenne River Sioux Tribal Council 




Oglala Lakota College 


Pine Ridge Reservation 


Oglala Sioux Tribal Council 




Sinte Gleska University 


Rosebud Reservation 


Rosebud Sioux Tribal Council 




Sisseton Wahpeton 
Community College 


Lake Traverse Reservation 
(also in part of ND) 


Sisseton Wahpeton Sioux 
Tribal Council 


Washington (WA) 


Northwest Indian College * 


Lummi Reservation 


Lummi Indian Business Council 


Wisconsin (Wl) 


College of the Menominee Nation 


Menominee Reservation 


Menominee Nation 




Lac Courte Oreilles Ojibwa 
Community College 


Lac Courte Oreilles Ojibwa Reservation 


Lac Courte Oreilles Band of Lake 
Superior Chippewa 


Nonreservati on-based: 


California (CA) 


D*Q University 




Coalition of 19 tribes and bands 


Kansas (KS) 


Haskell Indian Nations University 




Federally chartered 


New Mexico (NM) 


Institute of American Indian Arts 




Federally chartered 




Southwestern Indian Polytechnic Institute 




Federally chartered 




Crownpoint Institute of Technology** 


Navajo Nation 


Navajo Nation 


North Dakota (ND) 


United Tribes Technical College ** 




North Dakota Development Corp 
(representing four tribes) 



Bay Mills Community College and Northwest Indian College serve other reservations in their respective states. Other Tribal Colleges may do so as well. 

** Crownpoint Institute of Technology and United Tribes Technical College are vocational institutions chartered by tribes that also chartered one of the reservation* based colleges. 
They are excluded from the reservation -based colleges in this report only to avoid duplication of data. 

Note: Red Crow Community College, located in Canada, is not included here. 

Source: Tiller, 1996; BIA, 1995; AIHEC and The Institute for Higher Education Policy, 1999 
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Economic Development: A New Definition 

Underpinning the purposes of this report is the belief that success in economic development for American Indian 
reservation communities cannot be achieved without a broad vision of that development. The desire for tribal au- 
tonomy and the emphasis on traditional values has led most tribes to prefer a “holistic approach to development, 
which is culturally appropriate and ecologically prudent and which encourages human development as it fosters 
capital development" (First Nations Development Institute, as cited in Fettig, 1992). The goal is not simply wealth, 
but community development and social renewal (Boyer, 1997). Non-economic goals are inextricably tied to eco- 
nomic goals, as development from the perspective of tribes involves three aspects: economic well-being, political 
sovereignty, and social sovereignty. Development strategies that offer economic payoffs but undermine political or 
social sovereignty may be rejected by many tribes (Cornell and Kalt, 1990). 

The conventional definition of economic development focuses on increases in the well-being of local residents, as 
indicated by increases in the level of employment and per capita income (OERI, 1996). As noted by the Rural Com- 
munity College Initiative, however, the improvement of economic opportunities in dependent, rural areas requires 
more than traditional job creation. Rather, effective practices must "stimulate indigenous entrepreneurial develop- 
ment and civic capacity" (Eller et al., 1998, p. 2). To a large extent, therefore, it is the types of jobs and the way in 
which they are generated that is important. Under this conceptual framework, "economic development” for Ameri- 
can Indian communities means: 

► Creating jobs, raising incomes, generating wealth, and reinvesting wealth locally: 

► Understanding existing “natural economies" ; 

► Creating a foundation for business development, including technology, capital, a high-quality labor force, and 
sound physical and civic infrastructures: and 

► Using local values to shape the integration of the regional economy into the broader economy. 

A range of economic development strategies emerges from this definition, including traditional business development 
tactics; promoting small business development and entrepreneurship; providing leadership and training future leaders; 
encouraging a strong education ethic; and becoming a center for workforce development that meets local employers’ 
changing needs. All of these strategies must be culturally appropriate in order to succeed, as cultural factors are essential 
to long-term development (Eller et al., 1998). Successful strategies cannot challenge the existing tribal cooperative 
systems. In addition, due to the rural nature of most Tribal College reservations, economic development frequendy 
includes land use plans and strategies for agricultural improvement. 



increased skill levels and employment in the local workforce, 
encouragement of small business and entrepreneurship, and 
improvement of land use and agricultural activities. Because 
the colleges are at different stages of growth and exist in 
distinct economic landscapes, the range of their contribu- 



tions to local development vary widely. Nevertheless, the 
report reveals that the Tribal Colleges are vital components 
of the process of building a foundation for future growth 
on Indian reservations and are strongly contributing to the 
economies of this nation’s most disadvantaged areas. 
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II. BACKGROUND: INDIAN COUNTRY, HIGHER 
EDUCATION, AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



“. . . the unemployment rate on this hallowed reservation is 
nearly 75 percent. That is appalling, and we can do better ” 
— President William J. Clinton, 

Pine Ridge Reservation, July 7, 1999 2 

E conomic development is especially important to Tribal 
Colleges because of the historical problems with high rates 
of poverty and unemployment that have endured on the res- 
ervations on which they are located. It appears that poverty 
and unemployment rates are much higher among American 
Indians who live on reservations than among American In- 
dians who live elsewhere (Sherblom, 1 990) . Poverty in reser- 
vation communities has been accompanied by various social 
problems, such as alcohol and drug dependency, high inci- 
dence of diabetes and other diseases, and high rates of sui- 
cide. Furthermore, American Indians living on reservations 
historically have had low rates of educational attainment. 

At the same time, economic development on reservations 
would have a positive impact on the broader well-being 
of state, regional, and national economies. One recent 
study (Naake, 1998) revealed that Indian reservations, 
when considered as a group, have significant financial and 
job effects for non-reservation economies. 3 Spending by 
reservation residents, tribal governments, and reserva- 
tion-based businesses is estimated to create 300,000 jobs 
and $10 billion in wages and salary income in the na- 
tional economy each year. The author concludes that “the 
more vital reservation economies are, the more pro- 



nounced are their positive economic (and fiscal) impacts 
on the national economy” (p. 4). 

Problems on Indian Reservations 
and Other Rural Economies 

‘The changing economics of family farming present 
new challenges for agricultural innovation and 
rural economic development." 

— Kellogg Commission on the Future of State 
and Land-Grant Universities, 1999 

The majority of the almost 300 Indian reservations in the 
United States are located west of the Mississippi River in 
isolated rural areas (Houser, 1995). Almost 44 percent of 
the American Indian population lived in rural areas in 1990, 
compared to 25 percent of the total U.S. population (NCES, 
1998). Because they are so concentrated, American Indians 
are particularly vulnerable to the economic problems faced 
by rural areas (Tootle, 1997). The economy of the Ameri- 
can heartland has undergone great change in recent years, 
including deep recessions in agriculture and energy, restruc- 
turing in manufacturing, and the emergence of the service 
industry. Although some rural areas with scenic amenities 
or located in emerging trade centers have experienced re- 
cent growth, many areas remain in steep economic decline — 
especially farm-dependent and very remote areas. In gen- 
eral, rural areas that have the potential to improve economi- 
cally have lower labor and other business costs, better trans- 



2 As cited in Babington, 1999. 

3 Impacts were estimated to include the following: the 1 .24 million residents of Indian reservations spend approximately $3. 1 billion annually off 
the reservation; tribal governments make approximately $1.2 billion in off-reservation expenditures for goods and services that are required to 
maintain the health, safety, and welfare of their communities; and the more than 20,000 reservation-based businesses spend approximately $4.4 
billion annually off-reservation for necessary goods and services. 
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portation, more doctors, more retirement activity, more col- 
leges, and a better educated workforce (Drabenstott and 
Smith, 1996). Unfortunately, many Indian reservations do 
not currently exhibit the characteristics necessary to improve 
their chances of economic growth. 

There are many obstacles to economic development on res- 
ervations, including the following (Tootle, 1997; Sunchild, 
1998; Ambler, 1992; Sherblom, 1990; Eller etal., 1998); 

► Low levels of education, shortages of skilled workers, 
and a lack of management expertise 

► Limits regarding the use of reservation land held in trust 
by the federal government — property tax is not col- 
lected for such land, and the land cannot be used as 
collateral for loans 

► Non-arable or poor-quality land, fragmented land own- 
ership patterns, and frequently harsh climates 

► Geographic isolation from major population centers 

► Poorly developed physical infrastructures, such as trans- 
portation, water access, and utilities 

► Lack of access to capital, as well as poorly developed insti- 
tutional infrastructures in banking and financial services 



► Low levels of investment by both insiders and outsiders 

► Outsiders' lack of understanding of the sovereign im- 
munity granted to tribal governments 

► Need for consistent tribal regulations and policies to- 
ward business, across reservations and over time 

► Long histories of exclusion, economic exploitation, 
and financial dependence on government welfare 
programs 

Reservations also have been impacted by larger trends 
in the American and world economies, including the 
movement of entry-level manufacturing jobs out of the 
country; the tendency of industries to cluster, as illus- 
trated by Silicon Valley; and the growing use of just-in- 
time delivery, which depends on regular, rapid access to 
parts and materials. These trends affect tribal commu- 
nities, which are somewhat dependent on the economic 
circumstances of surrounding communities. The broader 
trends also may compound obstacles such as the lack of 
rural transportation networks; for example, a lack of easy 
access to highways and other transport systems not only 
is a huge barrier to getting jobs, but also renders just in 
time delivery nearly impossible. 



The Rural Community College Initiative 

The Rural Community College Initiative (RCCI) is a national demonstration project that aims to help community 
colleges in specific distressed rural areas to expand access to postsecondary education and help foster regional eco- 
nomic development. To accomplish this goal, the Initiative hopes to strengthen rural community colleges by enhancing 
their capacity to provide economic leadership for their regions and serve as agents for community development. Each 
participating college — which includes nine pilot colleges and 1 5 other institutions — receives an initial grant to support 
the development of plans by representatives from both the college and the community, followed by modest implemen- 
tation grants, annual institutes, and on-site consulting. RCCI is a partnership of the Ford Foundation, the American 
Association of Community Colleges, MDC, Inc., the American Council on Education, and the participating colleges 
(see AACC website, www.aacc.nche.edu). 

The Initiative has targeted the economically distressed areas of the Southeast, the Deep South, the Southwest, Appala- 
chia. and western Indian reservations. As a result, the participating colleges include six Tribal Colleges; Blackfeet Com- 
munity College, Fort Belknap College, Fort Peck Community College, Salish Kootenai College, Sinte Gieska University, 
and Sitting Bull College. Through the Initiative, it already has become clear that some “innovative and culturally con- 
scious approaches to small business development are taking place in the tribal colleges” (Eller et al., 1998, p. 8). In 
particular, micro -enterprises may form the basis of future economic development on the reservations, and can be 
supported by the colleges through entrepreneurship courses, degree programs, and technical assistance. 
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The Rural Empowerment Zone and Enterprise Community Program 

The Empowerment Zone and Enterprise Community (EZ/EC) Program, sponsored primarily by the U.S. Depart- 
ments of Agriculture (USDA) and Housing and Urban Development (HUD), is designed to provide communities 
with real opportunities for growth and revitalization. The program has four guiding principles: the creation of jobs 
is the foundation for economic self-sufficiency; sustainable development can only be successful if job creation and 
other efforts are integrated into a comprehensive strategy that includes physical and human development; all seg- 
ments of the community must participate in development efforts, and partnerships must be formed with and among 
the various levels of government; and a bold vision for change is necessary to create a strategic plan for revitalization 
(see EZ/EC website, www.ezec.gov). 

The Community Empowerment Program was enacted in 1993. In 1994, communities with high rates of poverty 
applied in the first round of the program, and three rural Empowerment Zones and 30 rural Enterprise Communi- 
ties were named. Indian reservation lands became eligible for the second round of the program, which in 1998 
established five new rural Empowerment Zones and 20 rural Enterprise Communities. Four reservation communi- 
ties with Tribal Colleges will be participating in Round II of the program: the Oglala Sioux Tribe Empowerment 
Zone in South Dakota; the Fort Peck Assiniboine and Sioux Tribe Enterprise Community in Montana; the Northwoods 
Niijii Enterprise Community in Wisconsin, which is being led by the Menominee Indian Tribe; and the Four Cor- 
ners Enterprise Community in Arizona, New Mexico, and Utah, which includes the Navajo Nation (as well as the 
Ute Mountain Ute Tribe and the Hopi Tribe). These communities are home to Oglala Lakota College, Fort Peck 
Community College, College of the Menominee Nation, and Din6 College, respectively. The colleges are likely to 
play a role in the strategic vision of EZ/EC revitalization. 

Empowerment Zones and Enterprise Communities are eligible for varying combinations of grants, tax benefit 
packages, flexibility in overcoming regulatory requirements, and other benefits (see GSA, 1999). In addition, 
they may receive special consideration in competition for funding through some federal programs. Round II 
EZ/EC grants are administered by the USDA Rural Development office and will be available to the communi- 
ties in late 1999. 



Many of these features combine to deter even routine in- 
vestment in Indian Country. For example, between 1992 
and 1996, lenders made only 91 conventional home loans 
to American Indians on trust lands {USA Today , July 
8, 1 999) . In addition, such obstacles discourage businesses 
from locating on or near reservations The larger busi- 
nesses that do exist on reservations tend to be established 
with federal or tribal money or are involved in natural 
resources extraction. Because tribal governments have 
been under pressure to maximize employment, the pri- 
mary purpose of tribal-owned businesses — particularly 
in the past — was to provide jobs rather than to be profit- 
able (Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, 1994). At the 
same time, small businesses offering basic services such 
as groceries may be scarce, and small business entrepre- 
neurs must deal with a shortage of venture capital and 



start-up money, and a relative lack of technical and mana- 
gerial advice (Levitan and Miller, 1993). 

Despite recent economic growth on and around some res- 
ervations, tribal wealth remains uneven, and economic de- 
velopment has not necessarily translated into improvements 
in jobs and economic well-being for all communities. Jobs 
are scarce due to the small size and isolation of many reser- 
vations, and a substantial proportion of reservation resi- 
dents do not even participate in the labor force (Tootle, 
1997). The jobs that do exist on reservations tend to be in 
the public sector — for example, major employers are fed- 
eral and tribal governments, schools, and the U.S. Public 
Health Service (Houser, 1 995) , Perhaps as important, Ameri- 
can Indians in rural areas are less likely to secure positions 
in occupations that allow upward mobility: 
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